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AN UNDRAMATIC SEASON 


THE EDITOR 


‘ S we progress into the autumn many seasons conclude 


giving place to new ones. The cricket season closes early 

and ushers in its more popular rival; the holiday perioc 
retreats into albums of snapshots and picture post-cards and the 
season for work is supposed to recommence with new vigour and 
zest. Summer becomes a memory in the quieter days of October 
and the people of God set their faces towards the divinely created 
snow and mist and ice. The Church’s post-pentecostal season, 
however, seems to linger without drama or incident until the 
Christian towards the end of November is startled by the an- 
nouncement of the end of the world and the judgment. 

Yet this period of Pentecost to Advent holds within its compass 
all the excitements of reaping, gathering into barns and threshing, 
upon the success of which man’s life so largely depends. The 
‘Harvest Home’ is a dramatic event within this Christian season 
which in earlier times gave heart or depression to the way in 
which men looked towards the coming winter. And October 
itself was enclosed by two ancient ceremonies adopted by the 
Church into Michaelmas and All Hallows when people began to 
look to the year ahead for their marriages or their deaths. In 
effect the changing of nature’s seasons had its repercussions in the 
slowly moving liturgical season that covers the summer and the 
autumn. The drama of the fall of the year does not pass the altar 
unsanctified. And this is as we should expect since the life of the 
spirit touches everything and every moment of time with the 
divine action, bringing dramatic form out of the chaos of multi- 
plicity and succession. 

We may view this process like this: physical creation without 
man would be a meaningless succession of coming to be and 
ceasing to be, of birth, life and death. It would be a formless 
chaos except to the single eye of the Creator. Why birth: Why 
death? Corruption appears a strange annihilation before the all- 
powerful goodness of the Creator. Man without faith, without 
the wisdom of a child of God, will challenge the goodness or 
even existence of God before the mystery of death. But those who 
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cry out against the succession of creation, who begrudge birth 
and scream at mortality, are they who are caught up in the chaos 
of time and who have lost the art of dramatization which is one 
of the essential powers of the human spirit. Birth and death must 
be made to play their roles in a meaningful action which begins 
with God and ends with him. For this reason man has from the 
earliest times dramatized these fundamental aspects of his life. 
It is the only way to remain human as summer passes into autumn 
and winter, and the old man slips gently into his grave. Spring 
and new birth, summer and harvest, autumn and death—these 
were the centres of the dramatic ritual by which man seized the 
passing succession of time and put order and meaning into it and 
returned it by procession, dance and sacrifice to the divine powers. 
Through man the passing of the seasons was thus made religious, 
which is the same as saying they made it dramatic; they revealed 
a divine movement in the uncertain succession around them. 

In the relation of the human creature to the source of his being, 
the Creator, lies the foundation of all drama. And for century 
upon century all plays were religious—the dying god like 
Dionysus who returns to life, the mummer’s white knight 
resuscitated by ‘the doctor’, the Quem quaeritis the paschal source 
of all miracle plays—these age-old Christian. and pagan per- 
formances gave a shape to the deep mystery of life and death. 
The mystery of being could not be itself pictured or represented 
except through the metaphor of these personifications. The 
attempt to make it intelligible and worshipful produced the ritual 
actions which pivoted round the drama of the spring, which was 
transformed and made divine by the passion, death and resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. 

As soon, however, as this creaturely dramatization of the move- 
ment of existence was summed up in the central event of the whole 
of history, the nature of this drama changed. Hitherto it was the 
hidden movement of nature that was thus formalized in ritual, 
dance and procession—and this continued to be the form of pagan 
rites and plays. But for the Christian the historical events of re- 
creation became the focal point, and these could be pictured and 
represented in so far as the mystery had become tangible in a 
human form and a human action. The myth of Dionysus and the 
rest became the reality of Christ. . 

An example will make this clearer. Before the birth of Christ a 
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pageant was performed each year when the Jews carried green 
boughs and water from the brook in the valley up the side of the 
hill to the altar of the Temple. There they piled the greenery round 
the altar and poured water before it, or built themselves huts on 
‘tabernacles’ of the boughs—a drama that put into terms of 
human action the dependence of man upon the God of the: 
heavens, the rains, the fertility of his Creation. It seems that on the: 
first Palm Sunday our Lord was himself the centre of such a. 
pageant, and with that the old act ceased and the new historical 
one began. Christians, as soon as the opportunity arose, re-created 
that pageant, but no longer in terms of the mystery of water and 
the fertility of the soil. Now it was a scene in the life of Christ 
who fulfilled all the actions and rituals of the old drama in the 
visible one of the new. Henceforth there were two layers in the 
Christian’s ritual action—the hidden one of the natural events 
of the creature in relation to his Creator and the great historical 
event of the Son of God become man. It makes one complete 
dramatic action in which nature is supernaturalized. When the 
Christian ‘shows forth the death of the Lord until he come’ he 
does so not at first by Passion Play or Stations of the Cross but 
by an act with bread and wine, symbol of man’s natural life on 
earth. But the bread becomes the body of Christ, the wine the 
blood of sacrifice poured out, that is the self-same historical act 
of the passion of our Lord. And in lesser ways the old seasonal 
plays of autumn are adopted by real angels and saints who assist 
in the drama of redemption. 

In the course of time the impersonization of Christ proper to 
the gift of the priesthood is shared on the second, historical level 
by others who begin to show forth the death of our Lord in their 
Passion and Resurrection plays. These are both genuine drama, 
revealing death and even murder (on the part of the Jews) in a 
significant light, so that they become meaningful and sacrificial. 
But first and foremost this is true and real in the liturgy which 
embraces both types of drama, the creature before his Creator 
and the Christ before the Father. 

There is, however, an inevitable tension between these two; 
as the more easily imagined events of the life of Christ come 
to be produced as liturgical plays the ‘realistic’ becomes over- 
developed and the connection with the basic things of life 
becomes weak or is even broken. In this way the miracle plays 
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became more and more boisterous so that they were pushed away 
from the altar out into the market place, and in this way they 
paved the way for the secular theatre. At the same time the more 
fundamental drama of bread offered and consecrated tends to 
lose its significance and is performed as a ‘rite’ with the minimum 
of dramatic content. The Church and the altar become the plat- 
form of a tremendous act performed perfunctorily by the 
‘actors’, while the play outside becomes more attractive in its 
secular dress, divorced as it is from its true setting. 

The reader may well be asking himself by now what all this 
may have to do with the life of the spirit. The answer is that so 
long as modern man deprives his worship of God of its funda- 
mental dramatic element, so long as he regards the post-pente- 
costal season or indeed any liturgical season as having nothing 
to do with the roots of his natural life he will be easily tempted to 
slide into the inevitable succession of the spiritual life without re- 
creating it into something meaningful. The life of the spirit thus 
becomes a series of acts of virtue, a series of battles with temptation, 
a series of divine acts issuing from the altar of the church which 
the Christian attends on Sunday. He will look for meaningful 
movement only in the unreal world of the modern stage and 
cinema. Patterns are formed only in novels or on the screen but 
not in normal life, still less in the life of devotion and prayer. Or 
if a man tries to form a pattern in his life of the spirit it is as a rule 
only the unreal, un-rhythmic pattern of the ascent of a ladder. 
True drama reveals the pattern of life—rise and fall and rise again— 
not the mechanical action of a moving staircase. The Mass re- 
presents the rhythm of the rise-fall-and-rise-again of our Lord 
in such a way that every Christian may take his place as an actor 
on that stage of life. If he enters into the dual drama of the 
liturgical seasons he will find there the secret by which he can 
form a meaning in his daily life—a ‘spiritual’ meaning that ex- 
plains himself as a whole to God. 

We Christians today need to be Don Quixotes to enter into the 
jousts and pageants of the heavenly play in which the whole 


universe is cast. 


ST, ALBERT’S COLLEGE LIBRARY 
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THE ANGELS 


ELISABETH STOPP 


CTOBER is the month which the Church has dedicated 

to the angels, and it is also the month in which the daily 

public recitation of the rosary before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is obligatory in all churches. A coincidence? Perhaps; but 
a coincidence, whatever the word may mean, which is worth 
looking into. 

Supposing our own recitation of the rosary has suffered some 
check, or has through our own fault become stale and wearisome 
like the prophet’s valley of dry bones, then a consideration of the 
mysteries via the angels will perhaps breathe new life there too, 
as in the Mass, and prove a starting point for the quickened . 
appreciation of our beads. For after the Mass, the rosary is the 
most important Catholic devotion, and if it is being neglected, 
then all is not well with us. The rosary has been called ‘the 
people’s liturgy’—and that is the real answer to those unfortunate 
people who are irritated and distressed, and whose prayer seems 
to be altogether disturbed by the sight of the Mass-goer who is 
fingering his beads instead of turning the pages of the missal. 
In the sight of the angels the one who is saying the rosary may 
well be closer to the heart of the liturgy. Missionary priests tell 
us that it is the rosary which keeps the Mass and the faith alive in. 
districts which are seldom visited by a priest. There are moving | 
stories, too, of concentration camps during the civil war in. 
Spain, where priests who were deprived of the Mass found their: 
consolation and strength in the common recitation, or even chant- 
ing, of the rosary. 

This devotion is infinitely adaptable, and inexhaustible in its 
possibilities as an aid to prayer. The rosary changes with our needs 
and intentions, with the spiritual weather, one might say, for it 
can be said in a spirit of praise, or contrition, or intercession, 
according to the need and the inspiration of the moment. Each 
mystery begins with God the Father, in his Son’s prayer; it is 
looked at together with Mary—that is what the repeated Aves 
imply—who in turn sinks our thoughts in the Blessed Trinity 
with the doxology that ends each decade. The angels are plunged 
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in the contemplation of the Blessed Trinity. At this very moment, 
now, they are adoring God’s will as it is shown in the mysteries 
Wwe are trying to consider; but they see them in the light of God’s 
face, and in the measure of eternity, while we see them only as 
through a glass, darkly, and according to our earthbound sense 
of time. They enjoy as an eternal present the events of our Lord’s 
life that we see as the successive happenings of a short span of 
time nearly two thousand years ago. While man_ painfully 
reflects, reconstructs, co-ordinates—and then forgets, the angel 
sees immediately and for ever. We could have no better allies 
than the angels in our devotion of the rosary, whether we use our 
imagination or say it in some simpler way. 

The rosary is such a personal matter that other people’s instruc- 
tions on the mysteries are seldom useful. One might write a 
detailed account of the part the angels played in every event of 
our Lord’s life, for all the angels were for ever round the God 
Incarnate: but the only thing that really helps is to try what 
might be called an angel rosary for oneself, either meditating on 
their réle, or asking them in a general and simple way to offer our 
praise to God, or praise him for us, as they did when he came to 
earth, and as they do now in heaven. Some of the mysteries are 
connected with one special angel: the opening one of each group, 
the Annunciation, the Agony in the garden, the Resurrection; but 
all the angels are there implicitly throughout the rosary, as they 
are throughout the Mass, and if only we look for them we shall 
surely find what they want us to find—the object of their love 
and of ours. 

-Once the idea that the angels are always with us when we are 
praying with the voice of the Church has become firmly rooted in 
our minds and hearts, we shall be led to understand that they are 
just as much concerned to help us with our private prayer, and 
that, in fact, whenever we pray, we are praying with them. But 
now their ministry is even more hidden, and even more a matter 
of pure faith, though founded on the sureness of God’s word. 

When the Archangel Raphael revealed himself to Tobias, he 
disclosed that it was he who offered the prayer of Tobias to God; 
and not only when Tobias in captivity was actually praying with 
tears to God, but when he was about his chosen work of mercy 
which he carried on as a matter of pure faith and at the risk of his 
life: ‘When thou didst pray with tears, and didst bury the dead, 
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and didst leave thy dinner, and hide the dead by day in thy house, 
and bury them by night, I offered thy prayer to the Lord.’ 
(Tobias 12, 12.) All the works of a just man are prayer, and it 
seems from this passage that by some heavenly alchemy the 
angels transform our works of mercy into prayer as such and offer 
it to God. This is very encouraging for those of us who have to 
lead a largely active life and whose time is spent on the corporal 
and spiritual works of mercy. Provided only that all be done for 
God, the angels will do the rest, and we may work, and thus pray 
peacefully, knowing that all is safe in heavenly hands. The angels 
will keep us, as it were, in a state of continual prayer. In the diary 
of a French Carmelite of our own times we find the following 
entry, written years before she actually entered Carmel: ‘I was 
drawn to form a close intimacy with the angels; there was, so to 
speak, an alliance between us. They showed me how my life 
should resemble theirs, and they promised to assist me to remain 
in the repose of contemplation. I understood that my natural 
activity was to be replaced by the prompt obedience of the angels. 
We rejoiced together, saying over and over again: Holy, holy, 
holy,—who is like unto God?’ She ends with this prayer which we 
can make our own: ‘O holy angels who never keep God waiting, 
obtain for me this union of my will with his, that I may give him 
all sacrifices, big and little, immediately he asks for them... . 
I will help my neighbour as the angels do... who even accom- 
pany soulsinto purgatory and whose ministry is so hidden.’ (Mother 
Mary Teresa of the Angels. By an Irish Carmelite. London, 1938.) 

For the ministry of angels in the higher regions of prayer we 
can turn to St Bernard’s 41st sermon on the Canticle of Canticles. 
He is explaining the meaning of the verse: “We will make thee 
chains of gold inlaid with silver.’ The speakers are those called the 
‘heavenly artificers’, the companions of the Bridegroom, i.e. 
the angels, and they promise to make jewels for the adornment 
of the spouse, the soul that loves God. These chains are images and 
words by means of which the soul that has ‘seen’ God in prayer, 
may explain this wholly spiritual experience to its own earth- 
and sense-bound self, and to us who long to know more of the 
things of God. An example of these ‘chains of gold inlaid with 
silver’ which are wrought by the angels, would be the poems 
which St John of the Cross prefixes to his treatises on the mystical 
life, and by means of which he reduces the inexpressible things of 
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God to poetic symbols which may be dimly understood by the soul 
touched with God's grace. Indeed, all genuine mystical writing 
must be the result of the translating process described by 
St Bernard. All mystical writing is ‘a raid on the inarticulate’ 
(T. S. Eliot) made articulate by this heavenly ministry; ‘They’ (the 
heavenly artificers) ‘purpose to devise certain spiritual representa- 
tions, by means of which they will present to the view of the soul, 
whilst she is engaged in contemplation, the purest images of the 
Divine Wisdom, in order that she may be able to see, at least, 
“through a glass in a dark manner”, him whom it is not yet given 
her to behold face to face. These things which I speak of, are 
altogether divine, and absolutely unintelligible except to those who 
have experienced them. . . . But whenever the soul, transported 
out of herself, is thus granted a clearer vision of the divine Majesty, 
yet only for a moment, and with the velocity, so to speak, of a 
lightning flash, there are suddenly presented to her imagination, 
from what source I know not, certain images of inferior objects, 
which admirably help and harmonize with the higher impression 
of the Divinity. These imaginative representations are intended, 
no doubt, both to temper the excessive splendour of the Light 
Uncreated, and to facilitate its communication; for they inter- 
cept that most pure and dazzling ray of divine truth, like clouds 
before the face of the sun, render it more tolerable to the soul, and 
more capable of being transmitted to whomsoever we please. 
In my opinion they are formed in our minds by the inspiration of 
the holy angels, just as evil imaginations are unquestionably 
suggested by wicked spirits. And perhaps we have here that 
darksome mirror through which, as you have read, the apostle 
gazed, and which is fashioned, so it seems, by angelic hands out 
of such pure and beautiful images. Thus we may ascribe to God 
that representation of spiritual truth which in itself is quite 
distinct from any phantasy of corporeal properties, whilst we 
attribute to the ministry of angels all the splendid imagery with 
which it appears surrounded and clothed. . . not only do the 
holy angels form within us, by suggestion, the imaginative 
representations referred to, but they even supply us with suitable 
words to express what they have enabled us to conceive; so that 
our ideas, dressed out in apt and becoming language, may be 
comprehended by our hearers with greater case and pleasure. 

(St Bernard.) 
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PRISONERS OF GOD 
PLR. 


I therefore, a prisoner in the Lord, beseech you that you walk worthy 
of the vocation in which you are called. With all humility and mildness, 
with patience, supporting one another in charity. Careful to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.’ —EPH. 4, 1-3. 


ITH the last war fresh in our minds, we are accustomed 

W to think of prisoners as harshly treated victims of 

international disorder or unwilling captives of social 
justice. But here in St Paul we find a famous preacher rejoicing 
in his bonds, glad to be fettered since these chains set free the 
Word of God. Because he is in captivity other apostles have gone 
forth with greater boldness to proclaim the Gospel, while from 
the fertile mind and burning heart of the imprisoned apostle 
issue the glowing words of some of his finest epistles. Even today 
there are many who are willing to be prisoners for God, to “wear 
chains in the Lord’s service’ (Eph. 4, 1. Knox version). Urged by 
their love of God and of souls, contemplative religious gladly 
disappear behind the bars in an enclosed Order. Captives indeed 
in a material sense, spiritually bound yet further by their three 
solemn vows, they experience the true freedom of the children of 
God. The willing holocaust of their lives can be seen as reparation 
for the atrocities, committed against the unwilling victims of 
modern warfare and those bound under the tyranny of totalitarian 
rule. The glory of their lives is best described by St Thomas in 
the second part of the Summa: “Those are called religious . . . 
who give themselves up entirely to the divine service as offering 
a holocaust to God’. “Now the perfection of man consists in 
adhering wholly to God’ (Ila-Ilae, 187, 1). 

Contemplative religious, then, strive for union with God and 
as a most effective means to this end bind themselves to God by 
solemn vows. Poverty, chastity and obedience are the chains 
which they willingly bear in the Lord’s service. The vocation 
to which they know themselves to be called is to be a perfect 
holocaust continually offered to God in union with our Lord. 
Solemn Profession is an outward expression of that complete 
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inner oblation by which they become handcuffed, shackled to 
God. “With Christ I am nailed to the Cross’ (Gal. 2, 19). In this 
way they are made the prisoners of God, bound hand and foot 
and by their own choice united to Christ crucified. But in this 
way also they become free, with the complete freedom of the 
sons of God. “But now being made free from sin and become 
servants to God, you have your fruit unto sanctification and the 
end life everlasting.’ (Rom. 6, 22.) They are now, as it were, 
wedded to God, through their union with the Word and through 
him they begin to taste the joy of ‘life everlasting’. 

The vow of poverty which dispossesses the soul of the power to 
hold worldly goods yields it entirely to God whom alone it 
wishes to possess. “Thou art the God of my heart and the God that 
is my portion for ever’ (Ps. 72, 26). “The Lord himself is their 
inheritance, as he hath said to them’ (Deut. 18, 9). This bond is 
comparable to the nailing of our Lord’s feet to the Cross, fastening 
him there unable to move. He was not allowed to possess even a 
few inches of the earth. So too the religious who has surrendered 
the right to own anything, understands that he is thereby the more 
made like to his Master. It is no loss when God is gained as the 
inmost treasure of the soul bound to him by its vow. “As having 
nothing, yet possessing all things’ (2 Cor. 6, 10). In opposition to 
the attitude of this materialistic age, where wealth is measured 
by an accumulation of the goods of this world, these new sons of 
Levi gladly hold no other possession than the very Lord of all. 
They gain a spiritual inheritance which surpasses all joy. “And the 
Lord said to Aaron: You shall possess nothing in their land, 
neither shall you have a portion among them. I am thy portion 
in the midst of the children of Israel. And I have given to the sons 
of Levi all the tithes of Israel for a possession, for the ministry 
wherewith they serve me in the tabernacle of the covenant... . 
Only the sons of Levi may serve me in the tabernacle and bear the 
sins of the people. It shall be an everlasting ordinance in your 
generations. They shall not possess any other thing.’ (Numbers 
18, 20-23.) ; 

The vow of chastity means that the soul has an undivided love 
of God for himself. There is a virgin heart in a virgin body, an 
integrity, a wholeness of purpose. “The idea of virginity must be 
looked at entirely from the point of view of love . . . not as the 
quenching of human nature, but as the extreme-expression of its 
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capacity, not as absence of love, but as its most beautiful fulfil- 
ment .. . a flame of white heat . . . through love the soul and its 
Maker are one. God is her lover and she his spouse’ (Fr Bede 
Jarrett, 0.P.). It can be likened to the nailing of our Lord’s hands 
upon the Cross, fixing him and yet opening wide his arms to _ 
embrace the whole world. The more wholly one loves God, the 
more wholly does one love others as God loves them; the more 
then do we embrace the sorrows and sufferings of the whole 
world. ‘Never forget that to be a Catholic is to bear the whole 
world in your heart.’ (Maurice Zundel, O.S.B.) 

The third bond of love, the vow of obedience, requires the 
sacrifice of the will by which the soul becomes the slave of God 
‘unto death’. This can be compared with the opening of the side of 
Christ crucified, the deep wound in his Heart, from which flow 
blood and water. Being united to Christ in this inmost holocaust, 
obedience springing from love and increasing it, all the treasures 
of the Sacred Heart, the very riches of the Godhead, are shared with 
the soul. In giving up its own will the soul has surrendered what is 
most intimate, most personal to itself. Like the wound in the side 
of Christ, it is the most piercing. Yet it is above all by obedience 
that the soul, bound so closely to Christ, becomes truly and in the 
fullest sense, his spouse. 

The manifestation of this union with God in charity to which 
contemplative religious bind themselves by vow is seen in the 
daily exercise of the moral virtues. It is just these ordinary virtues 
which dispose the soul to the higher graces of contemplation. 
Here again the imprisoned Apostle preaches their vocation with 
depth and precision. Fixing their gaze upon our Lord they must 
have ‘all humility’. The Son of God was ‘all humility’ in that he 
emptied himself, though he was God and took the form of a 
servant, bowing to wash the feet of his disciples. ‘If then I being 
your Lord and Master, have washed your feet: you also ought to 
wash one another’s feet’ (John 13, 14). The disciple also must be 
wholly empty of self, transparent to God. This is coupled with 
‘all meekness’, which suggests reverence for others, both towards 
their soul and their body. It is the virtue of the Lamb, the Ruler, 
for it demands great strength, while yet appearing to the unwise as 
weakness. The Apostle rightly names patience, suffering divine 
things, as essential. It means showing evenness, tranquillity in the 
face of many difficulties for it is ‘the virtue which conserves the 
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good of the reason against sadness, lest reason succumb’ (Ila- 
Iae, q. 136 art. 1). It is in patience that we truly possess our souls 
and have the mastery since it is ‘the root and guardian of all the 
virtues’. (IIa-Iae, q. 136 art. 3 ad 3.) 

Finally St Paul urges that constant mutual charity which our 
Lord said would reveal his true disciple. It is more than to support 
each other; it is truly to uphold each other, being ready to receive 
the burdens and sorrows, the joys or the confidences of others. 
At times, even, we may be required to relieve the trials of others 
by giving them the fruits of our own experience. Each one by the 
strength and depth of a very personal love compels his neighbour 
to press onwards towards the common goal. “Bear ye one another’s 
burdens: and so you shall fulfil the law of Christ’ (Gal. 6, 2). 

In concluding this wonderful description of a contemplative 
vocation, the Apostle names the one chain which alone is to bind 
these religious into that unity of the Spirit which contemplative 
houses make visible, the bond of peace: the fetters, the vows, which 
link the soul to God in a holy wedlock, bring peace in its relations 
to God. The exercise of charity and the daily expression of love 
revealed by the moral virtues bring peace with one’s neighbour. In 
this way these prison houses of God radiate upon a stricken and 
divided world that all-powerful ‘unity of the Spirit, in the bond of 
peace’. 


Errata: In the article on Padre Pio in the last (September) issue of 
THE Lire oF THE Spirit: Page 127 line 23: for affection read affectation. 
Page 131 line 14: for no authentic quality read an authentic quality. 
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THE MYSTICAL LIFE OF ISAIAS: I 


SILVESTER HUMPHRIES, O.P. 


dwelling in Jerusalem in the age when the ferocious imperial- 

ism of Assyria overwhelmed first the north, then the centre 
of the Israelite peoples, and menaced little Judah when it remained 
the sole remnant of the tribes that Moses had led out of Egypt. 
His work was to be the spiritual guide and prophet of its survival, 
to be ascribed solely to deep faith in God, at the same time as he 
announced the doctrine of the Incarnation to men. But his pro- 
phetic office also involved a spiritual development in his own soul, 
which can here be traced as far as the records permit. 

Isaias was a man of virtue. Sin he seems unacquainted with. He 
belongs to that class of saints whose history tempts one to 
incredulity, whose first lispings are of piety, whose perfection 
begins with the use of reason, and is sullied only by such slight 
faults as can scarcely be called sins. This fact throws into high 
relief the truth he teaches most forcefully among all the inspired 
writers, the holiness of God, before whom even such innocence 
seems sin. 

He was first moved to preach by the evils abounding in Judah. 
He saw the worship of the temple of the true and living God 
performed by men who practised every social injustice, who were 
corrupt with greed, vanity, fraud, superstition, idolatry. Roused 
like earlier prophets to protest, he called for repentance and the 
works of justice and mercy; threatened divine punishment for 
flouting the laws of God and his own warning words; but 
predicted no specific punitive event in the near future. His large 
and generous mind saw that sin leads to affliction sent by God, 
but his comminations were conditional, for he knew and an- 
nounced the tradition of the second David who was to come to 
reign in power and righteousness over a purified Judah, and this 
prospect mitigated the immediacy and gravity of its downfall. 

His first utterances show a tremendous and visionary poetry, 
the product of nobility of mind and vastness of imagination, the 
instrument and medium of intellectual greatness. The touching 
appeals he makes to the men of Judah and Jerusalem contain more- 
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over an equal emotional power but for which all else might be 
fruitless. From such a man and such a mind was to proceed a far 
profounder revelation of God than any yet given to any prophet: 
a revelation which was to transform himself, and Israel, and the 
world. 

This moral zeal of the young Isaias was the ground in which 
God sowed the seed of greater works, and on which he built this 
supernatural life, the tale of whose advancement is the gradual 
purgation from sensitive and emotional impulses, which either 
spring from a hidden self-love or are contaminated by it, to a 
conformity with the divine will in all things. A second stage in his 
life began when he saw a vision (commemorated daily in the 
Sanctus of the Mass), in the light of which all his later life must be 
read. He saw God in his holiness, and with this, both his own 
sinfulness and the Messias of tradition. Further, he learnt that this 
Messias was somehow, though how he could not as yet see, God 
himself; that he was to teach this to the people of Judah; was to 
exhort them to absolute trust in Jahweh in the face of Assyria; and 
that those who believed him would be but few. 

The essential and permeating quality of this divine communica- 
tion was the holiness of God. The primitive ritual sanctity of the 
untouchable or the unapproachable, that which an unexplained 
fear forbids men to handle or induces them to abstention, took 
in his soul not only the higher value it had always had in Israel 
since the revelation of Moses, but a new and larger meaning 
that makes Isaias’s exposition of it the very fount of all revealed 
notions of what the word means at all. He realised that God’s 
holiness is an unapproachability beside which all finite things are 
worthless, all high things base, all good things evil; even the 
natural that is good in itself is comparatively evil before so 
ineffable a transcendence of sovereign goodness, purity and 
perfection. 

Correlative to this was the fact of one’s own sinfulness. Perfect 
as Isaias had always been in the way of Jahweh, he found now he 
could claim no merit for this; he was aware of sinfulness without 
consciousness of sin. Though he had done no grave wrong as 
David had done, still less slipped into the many shuffling faults of 
the tepid, he found sin in himself. He found that proneness to 
evil, which he had along with all the sons of Adam. In all his 
goodness, he was yet empowered, forced, to feel before God’s 
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awful majesty something that guilt feels in the presence of 
innocence. 

This was not unreal. The feeling of self is somehow impure, 
unholy; it is as the natural centre of one’s being, a knowing, and 
all cognition rouses pleasure and is embedded in sensual delecta- 
tion. But there is a possibility of rising from this condition, and 
of being freed to a new and unsuspected world of being, where the 
familiar habits of mind are transcended, and the lower reason, 
the earthbound, the sense-girt realm of emotion, then fall into 
their lowly place. This is the course of mystical purgation set for 
all who walk in the way of life, but for Isaias it was followed out 
by the unique path set by his prophetic vocation, and is one of the 
first examples given the world of a kind of life which in myriads 
of instances remains for ever concealed from all but God. 

In this process the self is cloven in two (ground up, contritus, 
the exact meaning of contrite). Its baser natural sources sink, the 
purified objective spirit prevails. Its two poles are the substantiality, 
the soul which God has created, and the ego generated by man’s 
perversity. A certain degree of development of the ego as self- 
consciousness was pre-requisite for any such revelation in the 
mystical order to be given at all; for this was the epoch when the 
Greek intellect was beginning to find, for good and evil, all that 
could be extracted from the rich concept of personality. That 
people in another and natural mode found a high moral life, to 
be superseded for all mankind by the ultimate revelation of 
Christ. 

The transformation required was a simpler process in a more 
primitive culture such as was the Hebrew. But here none the less 
it involved a grave innovation in men’s moral habit, where the 
ego had had a far more resolute part to play than in the full 
dispensation of grace, where such disbelief in self has always 
had a firm basis in dogma.! The devout Israelite had a strong sense 
of the self because he was sustained in grace without the sacra- 
ments, save in their principles. He saw in every man the image of 
God, and was divinized by birth itself. All the earlier books of 
Scriptures are full of this robust, as if ‘subjective’, spirituality; till 
at the last, Elias, is ushered in the later phase of the Mosaic 
dispensation, where such innocent self-affirmation recedes before 
a higher and fuller concept of divine holiness. It is of this that 
1. Luke 9, 24, John 3, 30. 
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Isaias is the supreme exponent; and he constantly expresses it 
in the phrase he originates: ‘the Holy One of Israel’. 

The consciousness of a lower and a higher self, by setting a 
contrast, shows up the sinfulness of the lower, prepares for 
conscience in the most explicit Christian sense, and reveals the truth 
of man’s fallen state as expressed in our Lord’s words,! ‘If you, 
being evil, know how to give good things to your children. . .’. 
This is the only gospel reference to the state of original sin, and 
teaches how inferior is the natural good to the supernatural in 
the eyes of an all-holy God—even while it remains in itself good 
(Cf. Council of Trent, sess. 6, can. 7). 

Only the purified soul can know God in his holiness, save as an 
intellectual abstraction. The enlightenment by which the soul 
finds a sense of sin is the first step towards its emancipation, and as 
it progresses in this truth, and comes to know itself for good and 
evil, in God, it never loses this initial humiliation, even as it learns, 
if it be so favoured, its God-given exaltation. All it knows is 
conditioned by divine enfolding, and its purification is all the 
time founded on the fact that it is needed. This was Isaias’s revela- 
tion of the mystery of holiness. Beside this unutterable ideal the 
very righteousness of the just man is scarcely more than a species 
of pride; and implementation of this discovery filled his life for 
forty years to come. It was accompanied by the expansion of his 
prophetic knowledge till he came to know and be the perfected 
soul, dwelling in tranquillity and peace, secure in God; with a 
confidence and an indifference which accepts even the mystery 
of evil with a divine patience, since all is of God and nought 
escapes him. He who believes with this total faith shares something 
of God’s own spiritual transcendence. 

This is the divine presence, and is the Word of God, in which 
and for which every soul is made. It is known under varying forms 
and aspects, and in varying degrees, to all in a state of grace; but 
especially to the Christian, as the presence of Christ in the soul, 
that is the Word as Incarnate—as is shown in the writings of St 
John or St Paul, to limit examples to Scripture. To the Israelite, it 
was Jahweh, and never more than when, with David, he addresses 
God as ‘My God’, and in this spiritual presence the facts of the 
Trinity, in its eternity, and the Incarnation, as a promise for the 
future, are implicit, and must be read into the inspired writings 


t. Luke 11, 13. 
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with the fuller light of Catholic Faith. In Isaias, however, the 
divine presence was revealed gradually and with increasing 
elaboration, as of God to be Incarnate, and this is how he came to 
see that the Messias of tradition was to be divine. The union of the 
concept of the Messias to be born with that of Jahweh himself was, 
we conjecture, precisely what was infused into his soul, and is the 
centre of all his prophetic evolution. From this single mystical 
truth he drew all that fed his own advancement in perfection and 
all the truths he had to teach, whether to his own generation, 
about trust in that God who was to come, or to all future ages, 
witnessing when the Redeemer came to earth that his coming had 
been foretold seven centuries before. 

Such was the light that transformed the preacher of morals into 
the prophet par excellence of the Messias, the archetype of all 
prophecy, and the giver to Israel of the mystery for which it was 
chosen from the beginning. Yet all this was contained as in germ 
only at the vocational vision. Its paradoxical reversal of all notions 
of Godhead was difficult to impart, and all along was both slowly 
and obscurely imparted, so that not only throughout his own life, 
but also through later prophecy, a continual re-formulation and 
clarification was accomplished. All this is slowly unfolded in the 
course of the prophet’s life. 

Before acting, the prophet awaited the visitation of the Holy 
Ghost. His first intervention in public affairs occurred when Judah 
was attacked by its neighbours for refusing to join them in resis- 
tance to Assyria. They would replace by their own nominee the 
king of Judah, Ahaz, the feeble and unworthy heir of David. 
The scene is unforgettable. Ahaz, called on to exert confidence in 
Jahweh, flinched, and regarded the prophet’s demand for a sign 
as ‘tempting God’. Thereupon the prophet himself gave a sign, 
the Virgin who was to bear a Son, who was to be called ‘God- 
with-us’. This critical act established for evermore the ascendency 
of the prophetic office over the kingship. Isaias, not the son of 
David then living, had given witness that the house of David would 
live on; even if, in announcing this, he thought both people and 
kingship would undergo a temporary and purgative eclipse at 
the hands of Assyria. 

But it was on this matter that there occurred a landslide in 
Isaias’s so far ordered life with God. In the course of years it 
turned out that, after the Syro-Ephraimite war with Judah was 
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terminated, the Assyrian purgation also failed to take place. 
Even when the powerful state of the North was attacked, its 
capital besieged, its very political existence obliterated, the 
Assyrian advance failed to touch Judah; the terrible scene of 
chapter 10, 28-32 was not fulfilled and the divine judgment 
arrested. ! Isaias was, we suspect, perplexed, for prophetic inspira- 
tion was from God and ought to come to pass. But, it seems, he 
reflected, and in humility revised his reading of his revelation and 
his whole spiritual outlook. 

So unexpected a reprieve to Judah brought a disillusionment 
on his first confidence, and occasioned the only conversion he 
either needed or underwent. He had assumed boldly, with the 
example of previous prophets before him, that he was to predict 
a disaster he would see enacted by God’s hand before his eyes. 
We know how disappointed was Jonas that his prediction was not 
fulfilled, regardless of the happy consequences for all but himself. 
Isaias, however, learnt to doubt his certitude, and to test his 
interpretations by the hard reality of facts. This humility, even 
on the subject of his heavenly inspirations, was his conversion, 
and gave a solidity to his sense of sin, gave reason too for the 
feelings which prompted self-condemnation. Henceforth his 
interior progress lay in the constant acceptance of mystery, the 
ever-expanding experience of discovering self-ignorance, and the 
opening of the soul to ever fresh and larger vision, leading to an 
increasingly self-obliterating sense of the greatness of God. He 
thereby ascended to, and came to reside permanently on, a higher 
plane, where the succession of temporal events was but an obscure 

_reflection of the eternal laws of God, laws which they exemplified, 
as creaturely derivations from the eternal permanences. He saw 
into the larger cosmos of a divine order richer than any hitherto 
conceived in Israel, and his understanding lived in the things of 
the spirit beside which those of earth were but shadows.? Trans- 
cending the objects of the particular reason, those drawn from 
sense-experience, forming the mental integument of the natural 


1 This reading of Chapter 10, that it was Judah that was the object of doom-prophecy, 
not, originally, Assyria, can be defended by arguments for which we have no space here. 
It is supported by Dr Kissane’s re-arrangement of that chapter in his Isaiah. 


2 If this is suggestive of neo-platonism, it must be replied that a true prophet may 
receive illumination according to a cast of mind containing implicitly the postulates 
of an erroneous philosophy if the epoch in which he lives has provided him with no 


other. 
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man, he resided in the realm of universal laws and spiritual 
principles by which all external events are to be judged, and from 
which they take their supernatural value. In this upper reach of 
the soul man shares the divine wisdom, and receives a passing 
glimpse of the immensity of the divine plan; yet to each who so 
sees, a little is overwhelming and all-sufficient. Even to him who 
seeks God, these things are dim and mysterious; to those whose 
spirituality remains on the plains, they are altogether imperceptible. 

Isaias, who had always had the strong sense of God that included 
a firm faith in providence, now saw that if Judah had escaped, and 
was again to escape the “Assyrian flood’, this was not because God 
would never punish its sins, but because justice was beyond this 
life, and providence did not always bring upon evil-doing a 
manifest and rapid retribution, or show a justice immediate and 
evident. Herein Isaias saw and taught a larger conception of the 
divine nature than had ever been revealed to any man but Moses. 
Not only were the laws of retribution ofa longer term of incidence 
and a wider application than any had so far dreamed, but they 
were for all nations and all time; for over all was this mighty 
God. Isaias found that he ought not to have expected him to 
sweep away the Judan state before his eyes because its offences 
hurt his own sense of God’s honour and glory. Finally, if the 
divine justice is inexorable and executed on an eternal plan, they 
are also mitigated by a merciful witholding of punitive affliction. 
The mercy of God is indeed interwoven into every strand of 
Isaias’s teachings, but especially from this reversal of the fate 
impending Judah. 

On this mercy was founded the work of the Messias. He was 
given to make men righteous and merciful, as he is given for the 
sake of justice—out of pure mercy. Above the daily or yearly 
fluctuations of kingdoms and peoples, above the limited outlook, 
even, of the nation of Israel, was the mysterious Man who was also 
God. Him Isaias knew present in his soul as the spiritual centre to 
his own inner life; and entering in this capacity into every man 
(one of the three advents the Church knows) this Man was to 
effect the transformation of mankind from its fallen state to that 
of one pleasing to God. 

Supremely confident in this doctrine, Isaias concerned himself 
henceforth less with justice in society, and urged rather righteous- 
ness before God, by whole-hearted devotion and complete trust 
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in him who could and would perform the good he demanded 
amongst men. The Messianic reign would take effect in society 
only in so far as it was rooted in men’s hearts. Faith, confidence, 
piety, virtue, righteousness, towards the Holy One of Israel are 
the notes of his later teaching. For the sake of this future Messianic 
appearance, when such goodness would prevail, Jahweh now 
spared the sinful but still Messianic people. 

All these wonders silently took possession of his soul, and 
slowly remade his mind, so that their tracing through his works 
is by symptoms and flashes; the record of the soul in the mystical 
way is impalpably delicate. Beginning at his first diffidence in his 
own judgment, he grew in this grace to a maturity after which 
his life was in a spiritual repose and equilibrium, which can be 
read as an accompaniment to his prophecies and poems, warnings 
and exhortations. Concomitant with his spiritual growth is the 
literary, and Isaias is surpassed by no Hebrew poet for the riches, 
variety, tenderness, exaltation and vigour of his style, wide in 
range, powerful in effect, as he moves from the visionary rhetoric 
of his earlier years to the tranquil sublimity of his latest. They 
mark out in this respect the change from the young man’s 
powerful emotions to the Bach-like serenity of a reasoned faith 
which knows no fear or doubt, and most of all, with increasing 
force, before the last grave assault of Assyria. 


(To be concluded) 
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JESUS ‘IMITATOR PATRIS’ 
E. J. TINSLEY 


linked with the central affirmations of the Faith, have been 

traditionally expounded in terms of the ‘imitation of 
Christ’. This it is which has given them distinctively Christian 
‘shape’, and secured that the Christian life is conceived as a possi- 
bility only because of the saving acts of God in Christ upon which 
it depends. To describe the Christian life as the ‘imitation of Christ 
is not to present it, however, as a bare literal mimicry, but to 
stress that, in fact, the life of the Christian man is fundamentally 


(Vintet wit spirituality and ethics, when most closely 
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the life of our Lord himself which he lives out in us in the sacra- 
mental life of the Church, if we will to have it so. The matter is 
already scen in this light in New Testament times, in, for example, 
St Paul’s ‘Always carrying in the body the death of Jesus, so that 
the life of Jesus may also be manifested in our bodies’ (2 Cor. 
4, 10) or ‘I have been concrucified with Christ; it is no longer I 
who live, but Christ who lives in me’ (Gal. 2, 20). The Christian 
life is thus, in one aspect, part of the Christian Gospel, and this 
has remained the central Christian tradition. That the imitation 
of Christ is not just a subjective endeavour to copy but a matter 
of allowing oneself to be conformed to and incorporated into 
Christ is put shortly by St Anselm in his Cur Deus Homo (2, xix): 
‘They will indeed be his imitators in vain, if they do not become 
sharers in his merit’, or by St Bernard in his Tractatus to Innocent II 
on certain errors of Abelard: ‘So neither the marks of humility, 
nor the signs of charity are anything without the sacrament of 
the redemption’. Jesus is thus not only the object of our imitation 
but, through his sacramental action, the very means of it. The 
life of the Christians as ‘imitators of Christ’ is itself the mediated life 
of Jesus who is himself the unique perfect “‘Imitator of the Father’. 

The ‘imitation of God’ as a description of the religious life was 
a common term for the Greek and the Hebrew, but there was 
this significant difference in interpretation. For Plato (and later 
for the Neo-Platonists) the imitation of God meant thorough- 
going ‘flight from the world’. “We ought to fly away from earth 
to heaven as quickly as we can; and to fly away is to become like 
God’ (Theaetetus). In the Old Testament, on the other hand, the 
imitation of God takes the form of obedience in this world in 
imitation of God’s dealings in history with Israel. ‘Flight’ in the 
Old Testament is an image, not for the highest reaches of the 
spiritual life, but for sin—the flight from God. 

The character of Israel’s vocation and life as the ‘imitation of 
God’ springs from the covenant relation in which Israel stands 
to God. The most frequent image for the life of Israel is the ‘walk 
along the way’, not alone, but with God himself who both makes 
the way, and walks along it as guide and companion: ‘What doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God?’ (Micheas 6, 8, cf. 10, 12). As the 
Lord of the Covenant God promises his providential care, his 
prevenience, his will to save, and sets before Israel in the Torah 
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the demands of his way. As the people of the Covenant Israel 
agrees to be used of the Lord for his own purposes. The covenant 
thus involved not only the call of Israel but the call to Israel. The 
deeds of God with Israel are to be his ‘gospel’ to mankind, and 
acceptance of the Covenant means that Israel must will that this 
should be so. Israel therefore has accepted the vocation to walk 
along the Lord’s way of humility, patience, obedience, degrada- 
tion, suffering, and to remain confident that there will be vindica- 
tion and consummation in glory. This it is which constitutes the 
true ‘election’ of Israel. 

Expressed in other Old Testament words, all this means that 
the way of Israel is that of ‘sonship’ to God. The vocation of 
Israel is to be ‘son of God’: ‘Out of Egypt have I called my son’ 
(Osee 11, 1), ‘Israel is my son, my firstborn’ (Exodus 4, 22), ‘I 
am _a father to Israel, and Ephraim is my firstborn’ (Jeremias 31, 
9). In Old Testament thought and practice the father-son relation- 
ship is much more than a matter of physical kinship. It is primarily 
a moral and spiritual relationship; true fatherhood coming into 
being, as it were, when there is the obedient son, and the vocation 
of the son is to imitate the father, which he does primarily by 
obeying him. Now Israel is summoned to the vocation of sonship 
to God, and this demands that the pattern of Israel’s life should 
take the form of the imitation of God, the Father of Israel. God’s 
dealings with Israel in history are to be the model for Israel’s 
dealings with men (cf. here especially the book of Deuteronomy 
which Schechter has called ‘Israel’s book de Imitatione Dei — 
Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, p. 119). Israel’s specifically filial 
duty is to honour or ‘glorify’ the Father, that is to obey him, and 
the basic pattern of life which this involves is set out in Torah. 
This vocation is, at the best, imperfectly fulfilled by the historical 
Israel of the day, and the thought of the Old Testament moves 
forward to the hope that God himself will be his own Israel, and 
_will himself walk along his own way. The way of Israel is most 
closely focussed in the Old Testament in the cycle of servant- 
poems in the book of Isaias. Here there appears a servant who has 
accepted Israel’s vocation to walk in the way which the Lord has 
set before him, and this servant goes forward, confident in the 
conviction that God will finally vindicate his way, and that it 
would be an act of disobedience to the heavenly calling to 
attempt any kind of self-vindication, or to anticipate by some 
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preliminary verbal self-proclamation what God himself will 
proclaim. And the servant is justified in this faith; God does 
solemnly ratify, ‘seal’, the work of his servant. 

The idea of the imitation of God in the Old Testament is not 
only linked with the theme of the Covenant and of Israel’s son- 
ship, but also with that of the knowledge of God. That God has 
brought the Covenant into being means, in Old Testament lan- 
guage, that God has known his Israel, has chosen him (cf. Amos 3, 
2). It is the fact that Israel is first known of God which makes 
possible Israel’s knowledge of God. Here the distinctive features 
of the Hebrew concept of knowledge become apparent. Know- 
ledge is hardly ever, in the Old Testament, knowledge in the 
sense of speculative depersonalized contemplation of an abstract 
absolute, as it tends to be in Plato. For the Hebrew it is essentially 
personal, reciprocal, intimate, and its origin and development are 
to be sought in the act of personal commitment. Perfect know- 
ledge of God on the part of man is not so much in the Old 
Testament the ‘vision of God’ as it is for the Greek, but the more 
intimately conversational ‘audition of God’. As we have seen, 
to imitate in the Old Testament implies to obey, and obedience 
is for the Hebrew the mode of knowledge. Israel is called to be 
son, that is to obey, and that is to know. The disobedience of 
Israel means the wilful turning away from the path of filial 
imitation of the Father—the Israel of the day, in fact, does not 
know the Lord—and so we find the prophets regarding the know- 
ledge of God as one of the marks of the messianic times, as a 
distinguishing feature of the Messias himself, and it is actually 
one of the functions of the servant in Isaias to bring knowledge 
(cf. Isaias 11, 9, Jeremias 31, 34, Isaias 53, 11). 

The idea of the ‘imitation of God’ gives the essentially religious 
basis to Old Testament ethics. The protection of the fatherless, 
the widow and the stranger, for example, are enjoined, not 
primarily because these are good actions in themselves—they are, 
of course—but because thereby the ways of God with his Israel 
in Egypt are imitated, and God is obeyed and known. The very 
‘faith’ of Israel is first and foremost an imitation of the ‘faith- 
fulness’ of God, who is utterly loyal to his steadfast purpose, to 
his ‘righteousness’. The ethical life of Israel is a seeking to repro- 
duce in terms of human relationships the grand design of God’s 
revealing and redeeming work through Israel. 
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In Christ the hope of Israel is fulfilled. The purpose of God in 
history to call into being and fashion an ‘Israel’ has come to a head 
in Christ, the New Testament declares, and he was sent to be in 
himself the Israel of God, and to walk obediently in the way which 
the Lord had set before his Israel. That this was so for Jesus 
himself is clear, not only from the gospel tradition itself, where 
the Old Testament themes which we have been discussing are 
deliberately taken up by our Lord and used for his own purpose, 
but also from the fact that the characteristic early Christian 
vocabulary is dominated by the imagery of the way: ‘walking’ 
‘following’, and ‘imitating’. The description by the early Chris- 
tians of their religion as “The Way’ would seem to point to the 
central place which this image occupied in the mind of our Lord 
himself. His incarnate Sonship would seem to have implied the 
call to be himself Israel, and this in turn for him would include the 
duty of imitation of the Father. Certainly one of the aims of the 
evangelist St John is to underline the fact that Jesus is the Revealer 
and Redeemer precisely because he is the perfect Imitator of the 
Father. 

From this angle our Lord’s act of obedience in being baptized 
of John is the full acceptance of the Father’s covenant call to be in 
incarnation what he is eternally in the life of the Godhead, the 
‘Image of the Father’, and this means a commitment to walk in 
the way of Israel-Son, which becomes for him the way of the 
Son of Man. The Son of Man must go even as it is written of him, 
and the Son of Man must suffer, because these are inherent in the 
purpose of the Father, and he must offer perfect obedience. The 
_temptation of Jesus, the specifically messianic temptation which 
continues to the end (Luke 22, 28), is to turn, as Israel did, from 
the path of filial obedience, and to seek means of eluding the 
necessary destiny of the Son of Man. Here again is a point specially 
stressed in St John’s Gospel, where the narrative of ‘the Way of 
the Son of Man’ is accompanied, so to speak, by the striking of 
the hour-bell. The temptation of Jesus is presented here as a 
seeking to anticipate the hour which the Father will give, and 
which he himself does not appoint. This temptation is put 
aside as Satanic in an act of perfect obedience, and our Lord 
continues, confident that this is the Father’s way for him. The 
way in which Jesus must walk is the Covenant Way of the Son of 
Man. All that the Lord hath said, he will do (Exodus 19, 8). He is 
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the Israel of God himself, and in him Israel’s vocation and destiny 
are perfectly fulfilled in history. 

This way is, first, a proclamation, in work and word, that the 
providential purpose of the Father has come to completion in his 
own time, and that it is focussed in him. He issues the messianic 
summons to Israel to follow him, and this means to follow him not 
merely in the sense of ‘accompany’, but in the Old Testament sense 
of ‘following after’, ‘walking’ in willing obedience and utter 
loyalty, seeking to share his destiny. This first stage culminates in 
the recognition which the Father reveals to Peter that here is the 
Christ of God. Thereafter Jesus turns, as Israel’s ingatherer, to 
the building up of the New Israel on the site which Peter has 
provided. And now two significant themes are presented con- 
currently—the Way of the Son of Man and Discipleship. 

The Way of the Son of Man is presented in a detached third- 
personal way, and by its exact coincidence with the actual way of 
Jesus, the disciples are invited, nay summoned, to make the identi- 
fication of the life of the Son of Man with his own life for them- 
selves. To suggest that there ought not to be coincidence is a 
recurrence of the Satanic temptation: ‘And Peter took him, 
and began to rebuke him, saying, Be it far from thee, Lord: this 
shall never be unto thee. But he turned, and said unto Peter, Get 
thee behind me, Satan: thou art a stumbling block unto me: for 
thou mindest not the things of God, but the things of men’ 
(Matthew 16, 22-3). The Son of Man is one who comes in 
degradation (he has not where to lay his head, and is dubbed a 
gluttonous man and a wine-bibber) to minister and to suffer in a 
life of constant obedient faith, confident that there will be the 
vindication of the Father who sees in secret, and then the Son of 
Man comes in glory. The life of the Son of Man is the life of 
Israel perfectly fulfilling the Covenant vocation. Jesus is himself 
the true Israel, the perfect Imitator of the Father. 

But the Way of the Son of Man in the teaching and practice 
of Jesus as well as being a proclamation of Jesus as Israel-Son, is 
at the same time for him a description of the way which disciple- 
ship of him necessarily, and not possibly, involves. The Way of 
the Son of Man coincides with the way of discipleship. The 
disciples are, in fact, apprentices to his trade, and must seek to be 
like the Master (Matt. 10, 25). His way is to be theirs, because their 
way is part of his gospel. They must walk, as he does, in the 
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Israel way of degradation, ministering, humility, patience and 
suffering. In the mission charge to the Twelve, they are bidden 
to do what he is doing (preach that men should repent, cast out 
devils, heal the sick—Mark 6, 13—and announce that the Kingdom 
of God has come—Luke 10, 9). Their activities on the mission 
tour are his “dynameis’, and the places which refuse to receive 
them are judged in exactly the same way as Chorazin and 
Bethsaida which refused to receive him (Luke 10, 12). In them as 
in him the Kingdom of God has come: ‘He that receiveth you 
-teceiveth me, and he that rejecteth you, rejecteth me’. The 
history of Israel’s way in the Son of Man is continued in their 
obedience to that way. Imitation of him in the sense of absolute 
obedience to the way of Christ is a paramount necessity. 

That the pattern of the life of the Christian disciple must have 
certain fixed features would seem to have been part of the mind 
and purpose of Jesus himself. By this are all men to know that 
they are his disciples. They become sons (Luke 6, 35) through 
walking in the way of him who is pre-eminently, uniquely and 
eternally Son. The Imitatio Dei of the Old Testament reaches its 
fulfilment in Jesus himself, the Imitator Patris, and because of him 
issues in the Christian life as Imitatio Christi, and it is this theme 
which has influenced the pattern of early Christian literature, 
catechesis and liturgy, and determined the structure of traditional 
Christian spirituality and ethics. 
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‘THE COMMON TASK’ 


ELENA 


ck: things I am going to write about are very ordinary; 


the framework of my life is very like that of millions of 

other women. A lot of people think it is dull, and so it 
might be except that the very dullness of it is a means of grace, 
and therefore no longer dull. So this is all I can write about— 
some of the ordinary events, thoughts, problems, prayers of an 
ordinary day; one of those days which seem so monotonous 
from outside, but into each of which is poured all the riches of 
God’s grace, if only I have eyes clear enough to see it and a heart 
brave enough to accept it. 


* * * 


The clock says ten to six, not time for the alarm to go off yet, 
but if I go to sleep again it will be so much worse getting up in 
ten minutes’ time; on the other hand, bed is nice and warm. 
From the next room comes a mewing, plaintive noise; I know 
what it means. John, who will be two in three months, has kicked 
off his bed-clothes and is waking up because he feels chilly. I slip 
out quietly, and go barefooted to tuck him up before he wakes 
up completely when all peace would be over for me. He grunts 
contentedly and turns over, thumb in mouth. It would be very 
nice to go back to bed for a few minutes, but as I have so conven- 
iently been got up without the struggle of deciding for myself, 
it would surely be rash. I could not rely on more help then, and 
certainly I never have enough strength of mind to get up simply 
because I know I ought to. 

I turn the clock round to make sure that I can see it if I look 
up; otherwise I can never believe the time of prayer has been so 
short. I try to break through the web of small plans and arrange- 
ments for the day which is already weaving itself in my mind, 
to find the elusive God whom I attempt to serve. Already, I 
know it is going to be another of those long battles with distrac- 
tions, and apparently nothing else. “Lord, you are here; Iam here; 
I love you; I’m no good, but I love you. Please help me to pray, 
or at least help me to love you, when I can’t pray. I want to pray 
the way you like. Sacred heart of Jesus, I place my trust in You.’ 
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When I was a little girl, there was a bay-window in a house 
where I often stayed, whose deep window-seat could be cut off 
from the room by a curtain that drew right across it. I still 
remember how, in the dusk, I used to draw these curtains and sit 
there in a separate world, alone and happy, while the noises of 
the household on the other side were, though quite audible, 
somehow far away and of no importance. There was the magic 
curtain in between, until Nannie came to call me and my Paradise 
was invaded. But now, I can’t draw the curtain myself; I can only 
wait patiently for God to do it if he wants to. 

The bustle of the day begins. It’s not my turn to go to Mass 
today, but my turn to make the porridge and to wash and dress 
the children. Elena, who is five, is old enough to dress herself, 
but her twin brothers of three have to be washed, helped into 
their clothes (the right way round), brushed and shod, and the 
baby has to be dressed entirely. The helplessness of a small child 
is a rather frightening thing. That fat, cheerful little creature, 
rolling on the bed; what would happen to him if he were left 
alone? He would not last long. But that hasn’t occurred to him; 
he is perfectly happy and confident, and gives his whole attention 
to prolonging the business of dressing as much as possible. O 
Lord, this is my son; You have given him to me to care for, for 
a while at any rate. I love him with an idiotic devotion, but You 
love him much more. Because of that, I give him back to You, 
now, and at all times when I am entranced by his sweetness and 
gaiety. I will not cling to him, Lord, if You want him back, even 
though the very thought of losing him is hardly to be borne. 

_At breakfast Peter behaves very badly and won’t finish his 
porridge. He throws his crusts on the floor; he glares. He is three 
and a half, and ought to know better. He does know better, and 
keeps a wary eye on his father, but continues to misbehave. ‘If 
you do that again, you will have to leave the room.’ A snort of 
defiance is the only reply, and in a minute he begins to pour milk 
carefully and deliberately down the front of his jersey. This time 
he has gone too far, and is banished by his father. After a lot of 
angry screaming from behind the closed door, there is, at length, 
silence. ‘Would you like to come in and finish your breakfast 
now?’ A long pause. ‘I think I’m not quite good yet.’ But a little 
later, he emerges with a brilliant smile: ‘I’m quite good now.’ 
He then proceeds to eat a great deal more. Punishment has done 
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its work of reconciliation: he feels whole and at peace with the 
world. The others are in the garden by now, and Paul has left 
for his work. There is a sudden quiet in the house. 

Washing-up, making beds, sweeping, dusting, restoring order 
and cleanliness: trying to make this house a fit place for God’s 
children, so that peace and order may be established in their souls, 
from which foundations true temples of the Holy Spirit may arise. 
Peace? There are awful yells from the garden. Peter is sitting on 
Guy and beating him with a tin. Out of a tangle of shrill and 
conflicting explanations it appears that Guy has a ball that Peter 
wants, and Guy, for all his yelling, is still tightly holding it. 
‘Whose ball is it?’ ‘Mine.’ ‘No, mine.’ ‘It isn’t.’ ‘It is.’ Elena solves 
the problem: ‘A lady gave it to John over the wall.’ So John, who 
is in the sandpit, and has obviously forgotten all about it, gets the 
ball back. The twins howl in chorus. Very unjust. Why should 
John have it when he doesn’t really want it? Because it’s his. A 
problem in international politics, reduced to nursery terms. 
Blessed are the peacemakers—but sometimes neither the blessing 
nor the peace is immediately obvious. 

Washing. How I hate washing. I shouldn't, because getting 
things clean is one of the more obvious ways of serving God. 
Perhaps this small shirt, from which I’ve finally removed so much 
mud, will be just as muddy again in two days, but meanwhile 
Guy or Peter will have put it on clean, will have been pleased at 
the whiteness and softness of it, and will have resolved with the 
utmost sincerity not to get it dirty. One day perhaps he really 
won't. It may be an exaggeration to see this as a first training for 
the effort at moral cleanliness, but surely it does help. 

It’s time to take the big basket of clean, wet washing and hang 
it out to dry. The clothes-line is at the top of the garden, higher 
up the hill, and from there I can see for miles. Attollo oculos meos 
in montes: it is a time and a place in which to praise God in his 
creation, to look at his world and find it good. Quis ascendit in 
montem Domini, aut quis stabit in loco sancto ejus? Here comes 
Elena, anxious to help peg out the clothes; her hands are covered 
with mud. Innocens manibus, et mundus corde: her hands may be 
muddy, but they are cleaner than mine. I must send her to wash 
her hands before she can touch the clean sheets, but mine, though 
washed, are not guiltless in act as hers are; her clothes are grubby 
and she has torn her skirt, but she is only five, and her heart is 
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untouched. Qui non intendit mentem suum ad vana. She has not yet 
breathed in the atmosphere of sin: her mind is not yet warped by 
the madness of a world which has turned its values upside-down, 
and then complains that life is topsy-turvy. What right have I 
to stand beside her? I throw the flapping sheets over the line, and 
she pegs them for me. The sun shines on them through the leaves 
of the elder tree, making a dappled swinging pattern of brightness 
and shadow. Far away, I can see the fields and the farms, the 
plough-land rising to meet the descending moor, the woods 
clinging to the steep hillsides, and, above it all, the brilliant sky— 
caeli enarrant gloriam Dei: today, when it is blue, with clouds racing 
across it, but on other days, too, when it is dark and threatening. 
I hang up the last shirt, and as I come down the garden again, I 
look back at Elena, her face bright and pink with the wind and 
the pleasure of being helpful, smoothing out the folds in a pillow- 
case. 

There is something heart-rending about the innocence of a 
child; it is so vulnerable, so easily destroyed. Their very naughti- 
ness and wilfulness has a quality of innocence, yet they must 
be corrected and taught; taught, if possible, to know what sin is, 
to see it all around them, and yet to walk through it all with their 
hand in the hand of God, knowing their helplessness and his 
power. Dear Lord, how can I attempt such a task? I can’t, 
_ obviously: I’m a fool, and worse than a fool. You know that, 
and yet You've given me these children of Yours to look after 
and to teach. At least, don’t let me get in the way of what You are 
trying to do in their souls. That is the answer, of course. If I 
don’t intrude my own selfishness, possessiveness and vanity, 
You can use me as an instrument of Your grace for these children. 
Help me to forget myself, my Jesus, to become smaller and smaller, 
so that Your will may find no resistance. 

It is time now for Elena to have her lessons with me. It’s not a 
very serious affair as yet. Generally, we begin by looking at some 
pictures of our Lord’s life, or of the Mass; we talk about them, 
and I explain any points of doctrine that arise out of our talk. 
I try to get her to want to know, then she really remembers 
what I say. Sometimes she learns a short prayer, or draws a 
picture herself. Then we have a reading lesson—rather hard 
work, this, and demanding much patience. With one eye on the 
clock, I calculate how long it will take to peel the potatoes. The 
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time of lunch isn’t really very important, though; it matters 
much more that Elena should feel that I am at her disposal during 
this time, and that I really care for her success in mastering the 
meaning of these complicated and inconsequent combinations of 
letters. By way of light relief, I read a story to her; sometimes a 
fairy story, sometimes a story from history, which she loves. 
Sometimes she learns a little poetry. Finally, I write some copies 
for her in her writing book, and leave her to struggle alone with — 
the wayward and uncontrollable behaviour of pen and ink. 
I can see her from the kitchen, working hard. Sometimes she 
comes dashing out to me: ‘Isn’t that a good “e”? Don’t you think 
it’s good, Mummy?’ Encouraged, she returns to her work, and 
I to mine. 

Getting lunch is always a race against time. It’s the time of day 
when I most easily lose my temper if I’m interrupted. How very 
stupid. As if it mattered if I am a bit late. But, I tell myself, it 
will make everything else late: I shan’t have time for writing 
that letter or baking biscuits for tea, and anyway, why do the 
twins always choose this time to fall down and cut their knees or 
their noses, to lose a favourite toy, or to fill their wellingtons with 
water from the kitchen drain? Very well, dear Lord, you’ve won: 
lunch will be late; I will leave that letter until tonight. Meanwhile 
who has taken my first-aid scissors? People never put things away 
properly. (Why do I blame ‘people’: Am I ashamed to put a 
name to the culprit, because I know I’m being ridiculous anyway ?) 
Here is Guy, dripping blood from a cut knee all over my clean 
floor. (Why do I call it ‘my’ floor?) Am I too busy to stop and 
comfort him? Shall I just put a plaster on the cut and send him 
out again, or shall I spare the time to hug him and tell him he’s 
a brave boy not to cry, so that he goes back to play satisfied and 
consoled? 

At last, lunch is really ready; the children are washed, brushed, 
bibbed and impatient. Elena and I say Grace, while the twins 
stand behind their chairs looking solemn and pleased, and John, 
oblivious of such high matters, bangs on the table with his spoon 
and shouts for food. The art of eating in a clean and orderly way is 
slow to be learnt. What they are learning is self-control; learning 
to curb a natural desire to eat with their hands and throw unwanted 
food on the floor because, dimly, they realize that such behaviour 
excludes them from the community of grown-ups, whose fellow- 
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ship is somehow extremely desirable. They are learning that it is 
necessary to lose one sort of satisfaction in order to gain something 
more valuable. 

The children are resting after their lunch. The twins and John 
are asleep, Elena is looking at a book. The kitchen is tidy once 
more, and a silence I can almost touch settles down on the 
house. Sometimes I can use this time for writing or reading—an 
immensely refreshing change-over to purely intellectual activity 
—but, today, there is a pile of clean washing waiting to be ironed. 
If I leave it until tomorrow there will be still more. Ironing has 
its compensations, however: it is a peaceful and rhythmic occupa- 
tion, and almost an invitation to prayer. Unfortunately, one is 
often prevented from accepting even the most attractive of 
invitations: that ring at the door proves to be a visitor—conversa- 
tion, the effort to think of agreeable things to say, and an end to 
any hope of peace and silence. Thank you, my sweet Lord, for 
making me serve You in this way that I find so difficult and 
repugnant. I know this is for Your glory, and I will be as cheerful 
and as interested as I can. If I were less selfish, I wouldn’t find it so 
difficult. I will even ask her to come again. 

By the time my visitor has gone, I have at least finished most 
of the ironing, and it’s time to get the children up and take 
them out for a short walk to the shop. Perhaps, I tell Peter, who is 
sleepy and doesn’t want to get up, we will buy some ice-cream 
for tea. They all love a walk, and they run excitedly ahead; even 
little John bustles in front of me, his fat legs working hard, but 
after a moment he comes back to take a firm grip of one of my 
fingers. He feels safer that way. Here comes Peter with a bunch of 
very dusty dandelions ‘For you, Mummy’, which I accept with 
appropriate expressions of appreciation. In May, he brings 
similar bunches for our Lady’s shrine: his affection naturally 
expresses itself in giving things, whereas Guy doesn’t see the need. 
He walks alone, looking dreamy, not very interested in or observ- 
ant of his surroundings, human or otherwise. On the way back 
we go into church to ‘have a little pray’ as Peter calls it. They 
race down the hill to see who can reach the door first, but once 
inside, they are very good and quiet. Peter’s devotions are brief. 
He kneels down, shuts his eyes tightly, and mutters something 
unintelligible, then “We must go, now’, and he leaves the church 
as fast as he came in, while Guy is still standing in the aisle looking 
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vaguely around, Elena is busily lighting a candle, and John is 
trying to crawl between the supports of the altar-rails. 

It is nearly tea-time, but if I hurry I can make those biscuits. 
Tea-time means that the blessed hour of putting-to-bed is 
approaching, with the subsequent release from “I wonder what 
they are doing now?’—the worry which is at the back of my head 
all the day. But, for the children, the immediate present, including 
ice-cream, is all-important, and the dreary thought of bed-time 
is still far away. 

Everyone likes to be clean, but it is many years before the 
young become resigned to the inescapable fact that “being clean’ 
involves the uncomfortable business of washing. It’s so much 
easier to say ‘But I am clean’ in an injured tone. (Older people 
find this is a useful way of avoiding the humiliation of repentance.) 
So, bath-time is often a battle, or rather four battles. They like 
to play in the water, but object to the soap. It’s done at last, and 
after John is in his cot, I read to the other three before prayers. 
On Sundays, Paul is at home to lead family prayers, but generally 
this falls to me. Elena is old enough to say the prayers with 
me, and she has her favourite bits: ‘I do like when we say “Protect 
us under the shadow of thy wings’’.’ So do I. ‘Visit, we beseech 
thee, O Lord, this house and family’, and other families who are 
parted by sickness, by war, by persecution. . . . ‘May thy Holy 
Angels dwell herein to keep us in peace . . ..—that elusive thing 
that we all want, and usually seek in the wrong way. 

They are all in bed, but Iam not allowed to leave them with- 
out several hugs each. “Goodnight and God bless you.’ “God bless 
you’, comes the response, and they snuggle down, protected from 
the dark by the ‘magic’ words they only half understand. Four 
cheerful, contented children of God, growing up in peace and 
security. Lord, let me not forget the mothers whose children 
have been taken from them, or those who must watch their sons 
and daughters being taught to hate You, and to despise the 
religion of their parents. When I watch my children playing 
together in the sun, let me remember the children whose bodies 
are diseased or twisted by famine or ill-treatment, whose minds are 
warped by fear or hate, who have never known love or confidence. 
They are Your children, too, and You love them. 

I love drawing the curtains in the sitting-room when the 
light fades. The day is ending, and for the last few hours of it we 
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shut out the world and remember that this place is one that 
God has given us to be in; inside these walls, behind these windows 
he gives us the graces we need to grow with his life. When there 
are no guests Paul and I have supper by the fire. We talk over the 
day’s events, or read in comfortable silence, and afterwards we 
both have more work to do. On the chimney-piece the little 
Polish statue of our Lady, as simple and direct as a child’s toy, 
and yet so dignified, looks down at us: ‘She was a golden lily 
in the dew, And she was as sweet as an apple on a tree, And she 
was as fine as a melon in a cornfield, Gliding and lovely as a ship 
on the sea.’ I think of those lines, which have nothing to do with 
our Lady in their context, whenever I look at that little figure. 
It was Elena who said, ‘She’s “gliding and lovely”, Mummy, 
like in the poem’. There is a pile of mending tonight. I’m glad, 
because that leaves my mind free and I can try to pray. Dear 
Mother of God, Golden Lily of Israel, help me to use this time 
well. I am very tired; I keep on thinking about clothes for the 
winter, about tomorrow’s baking, about the grocer’s bill, and 
the way the cabbages are growing. You had those things to deal 
with, but You didn’t fuss over them. Help me to keep a sense of 
proportion; bring my wandering thoughts back to the feet of 
Your Son, where they belong. 

The day is over for me. It is now late, and I am very tired. 
Tomorrow is already much too close. Dear Lord, I’m just 
sufficiently awake to thank You for all you’ve done for me today, 
to be sorry for the poor use I’ve made of Your gifts. I am a very 
inadequate servant, but Your patience is eternal, Lord; perhaps in 
the end You will succeed in making something of me. I have fallen 
asleep twice since I began my prayers; there is only one thing 
left to say—Lord, thou knowest that I love thee. 

I struggle to the surface from beneath waves of sleep, some 
time later. Someone is crying in the next room. It is Peter, 
standing in the middle of the floor, shivering with cold and fright, 
still held by the nightmare that woke him. I put him back to 
bed and sit with him for a while until he settles off to sleep again. 
I’ve done this so often—night-feeds for tiny babies, teething 
troubles with older ones, and, later on, the nightmares of an 
imaginative little boy. And once I’ve dragged myself out of bed, 
I’m always glad of it; glad to be awake, when others are asleep; 
glad of the chance to join my prayers to those of the monks and 
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nuns who make the night resonant with the praises of the Most 
High. It scems a pity to go straight back to sleep, and I sit for a 
while on the edge of my bed, not thinking, not consciously 
praying, but letting the peace of the night flow over me. But it's 
nearly four o’clock, not so long until the day’s work will begin 
again; if | am to be any use, I must get some more sleep. The first 
faint glimmering of the dawn outlines the crucifix above my 
head, and I remember the prayer of Mary of Scotland: ‘As Thy 
arms, O Christ, were stretched out on the cross, even so receive 
me into the arms of Thy mercy.’ 


PP EE 


POINT OF VIEW 


To the Editor, Tue Lire oF THE SPIRIT 


Dear Sir, 

In R. Smith’s review of Dr MacGregor’s book on Pacifism he 
speaks of the “way of perfection which is imposed by canon 
law upon the clergy and proposed as a counsel to all the faithful— 
the non-shedding of blood’. Later he speaks too of the ‘legitimate 
demands of law and justice’. 

Regularly this matter crops up in discussions with Catholic 
youths at non-Catholic Grammar and Technical Schools—all with 
enforced National Service ahead, and all increasingly concerned 
with their own obligations thereunder. A month ago it was 
shot out starkly: ‘Tm going to the R.A.F. If I’m told to drop an 
atom bomb what do I do?’ Experience has shown that they have 
little patience with all the ‘hedging’ million-to-one chance that 
he should ever be so ordered, etc. The group, all alert, want an 
answer. Father Victor White’s paper given to them in substance 
was summed up in: “Then we've each got to decide for ourselves?’ 
The Church we know is our infallible guide in faith and morals. 
In this practically urgent moral perplexity, what is the infallible 
guidance to hand on to these lads of keen intelligence, good will 
and trusting faithe 


Our Lapy’s CATECHIST 
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THE SOCIETY OF MARIE AUXILIATRICE 


A CENTENARY AND THE FOUNDATION OF AN ENGLISH 
NOVICIATE 


GERARD MEATH, O.P. 


Ir Is appropriate that the centenary of the Order and the establishment 
of an English noviciate should be hailed by such an excellent publica- 
tion as The Society of Marie Auxiliatrice.1 Many people are now 
acquainted with the life of Blessed Marie Thérése de Soubiran who 
died an exile from the Order she had founded, and many believe that 
this last sad phase of her life laid the foundations of that deep and 
tender charity for the poor and displaced which now marks her Order. 
This admirable book captures that spirit and lays it before us in a 
concise letterpress and numerous excellent pictures reproduced in 
France by the new heliograph process. After a preface containing 
extracts from the Holy Father’s own address to the nuns of the Society 
on the occasion of the beatification of their foundress we are given a 
brief history of the Order. There follows an account of the work in 
France, England, Italy and Japan with a footnote on the new foundation 
in Dublin, accounts of the different types of work, schools, hospitals, 
hostels and holiday houses, and finally an ‘inside’ glimpse of the life of a 
novice and the perpetual adoration. 

A noticeable feature of this book is the pictures. Apart from their 
own intrinsic worth they give a genuine insight into the work of the 
Order. One notices to begin with the deep unposed happiness in the 
eyes of children and nuns alike, even in the hospital scenes. One does 
not have to look far for the explanation. Mother Marie Thérése had 
made the Holy Eucharist the centre and inspiration of her Society’s 
work, and it was that together with her complete abandonment to the 
will of God which prepared them for all possibilities, so that today we 
may read some passages of her Directory with great surprise. She fore- 
saw that this immediate dependence on God would bring them every 
variety of work and foresaw that this would entail more contact with 
the outside world than could be contemplated in her own day. And 
so it is now that the Congregation of Marie Auxiliatrice leads an 
intensely active life forever centred on perpetual adoration before the 
Blessed Sacrament. This combination of the active and contemplative 
life must commend itself to many young people today, and above all 
there is a peculiarly modern character to an Order which insists on 


1 Obtainable from The Convent of Marie Auxiliatrice, Manor House School, East End 
Road, Finchley, London, N.3. 
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taking Christ out of the convent to the waiting world. Not only the 
nuns’ spiritual formation and their life of prayer make this possible 
but also the shrewd practical intelligence of their foundress. She saw 
from the first that if their primary work of hostels for business girls 
was to succeed they would have to offer something more than alodging- 
house. That could be found anywhere. So, based on the original idea 
of the ‘beguinages’ she insisted that her hostels must have that family 
spirit which makes a true home. And to avoid this deteriorating into 
shallow sentiment, as is so easily possible in a religious house with- 
drawn from the world, she demanded that her nuns should keep 
abreast of all the latest practical details which make a home. Dressmaking 
and cookery entered the school curriculum at Marie Auxiliatrice as 
soon as anywhere because the Mother Foundress possessed the woman’s 
instinct for harnessing the natural to the supernatural. In such a ‘practical’ 
fashion the Society undertook their first hospitals. No hostel was 
complete that could not look after the girls who fell sick, and when 
once you began to care for your own sick and did the job well other 
patients arrived. From a hospital to cure people was only a short step 
to a ward for the incurables where those whose health was despaired of 
were enabled to face death with hope. 


The foundation of an English noviciate for the Society of Marie 
Auxiliatrice must make one hope for more vocations for a work 
which seems to answer the needs of this century so fully. We do need 
religious Orders which can compete on equal terms with modern 
institutions and, one might almost say, seduce young people from 
modern seductions. We want hostels and schools and hospitals that are 
bright and attractive and efficient. Yet in trying to provide these 
superficial attractions we often kill the spirit. We have all heard of the 
Catholic Youth Centres which have deteriorated into entertainment 
centres as a result of competition with the local ‘non-denominational’ 
club. But Marie Auxiliatrice claims, and in no small measure succeeds, 
to serve both these ends. It is largely due to the inspiration of the 
Foundress and a glance at this booklet or at any school or hostel of the 
Society will tell us that her spirit still lives. It is preserved in the 
religious formation of her nuns. Two principles govern this formation: 
work and prayer according to individual needs. In addition to the time 
set aside for meditation, Office and adoration before the Blessed 
Sacrament, time must also be left for whatever private prayer the 
individual needs. Mother Marie Thérése also taught that the work of 
the Society would be carried on most effectively if individuals were 
given the work adapted to their talents and allowed to pray according 
to their needs. Besides doing the work of the twentieth century such a 
religious Order must appeal to modern tastes. 
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During the last war the Society lost their house in Bow, but while 
British bombers were retaliating over German-occupied Paris the 
sisters of Marie Auxiliatrice and their lay helpers knelt day and night 
in adoration before the Blessed Sacrament in their church beside 
Montmartre. Now God in his fashion retaliates and the English 
noviciate can only be the fruit of that prayer. Such fruit cannot fail 
to grow and ripen. 


ot ily 
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Poverty. Being the English Version of La Pauvreté in Problémes de la 
Religieuse d’aujourd’hui. Translated by Lancelot C. Sheppard. 
(Religious Life Series No. IV; Blackfriars; 1 58.) 


Poverty is one of the trickiest elements in the life of a religious 
today. For one thing it easily fires the imagination of the idealist, but 
because it is concerned with material things the ideal can be lost in a 
series of fanatical decisions about subsisting on the bare necessities of 
life, without modern conveniences or comforts of any kind. This often 
leads to unrest and criticism of the existing state of affairs in religious 
Orders. Another problem arises from the highly complicated life of 
modern society in which the religious finds himself necessarily impli- 
cated—within a welfare state, for example, he has to have ready cash 
to pay his health insurance as well as his rates and taxes, while the system 
of stocks and shares upon which the contemplative in particular 
subsisted has become so modified as to have undermined the basis of 
the material life of many enclosed religious. 

With all this, it was necessary to review the question of poverty 
in the life of the modern religious without being carried off into the 
realms of the mystical or romantic. Pére Plé, of La Vie Spirituelle, 
therefore gathered his group of clergy, expert in the question of 
modern religious life, to discuss these problems in so far as they applied 
to the nuns and religious sisters. A volume, as usual, resulted from these 
discussions, and it is here translated into English for the benefit of the 
large number of English-speaking religious. The authors avoid the 
romantic, but the book opens with an excellent study by Pére Bouyer 
on the paradox of our Lord’s preaching ‘Blessed are the poor’ to a 

eople brought up on the Bible which seemed to them to indicate an 
ideal life of plentiful possessions and ease in an earthly Jerusalem. 
Other authors follow this with a history of monastic poverty rising 
from our Lord’s invitation ‘If thou wilt be perfect, go sell what thou 
hast . . .’ up to the particular ideals of Poverty of St Dominic, St 


Francis and S. Ignatius. 
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After that the subject changes to the economics of religious life and 
the theology behind religious poverty. And with all this as a background 
the authors turn to the application of the ideal to the modern scene in | 
terms of the present social consciousness about the poor, the need of 
the enclosed nuns to earn their livelihood as determined by the Pope’s 
encyclical Sponsa Christi, the problems of the Superior and the bursars, 
and so on. 

The whole volume will be found to be of great practical value not 
only to contemplative nuns and active religious sisters, but also to 
all those engaged in the task of religious life today and brought up 
against the difficulty of living according to the vow of poverty in a 
world which has become so preoccupied with material values. The 
translation is by Mr Lancelot Sheppard, which is a guarantee of accuracy 
and good style. Joun Corson 


Lr THEME DE LA PARFAITE ALLIANCE DE GRACE DANS S. JEAN DE LA 

Crorx. Par Henri Martin. (Editions du Cerf; Blackfriars.) 

The present study of St John of the Cross is a detailed refutation of 
the view of the Saint expressed in the work of Jean Baruzi. By syste- 
matically expounding St John’s teaching the author of the present study 
wants to aid the reader to a better understanding of the scope of his 
teaching, and to preserve him from the fallacies of Baruzi’s interpreta- 
tion. In this country such discussion may perhaps be less needed than 
on the Continent, where even a Carmelite like Edith Stein frequently 
misinterpreted the Mystical Doctor owing to her dependence on 
Baruzi. Nevertheless the systematic presentation of the Saint’s teaching, 
of his theology of faith and grace, and especially of the central place he 
gives to love, is very successfully accomplished. Even those not 
conversant with Baruzi may sometimes be tempted to think that St 
John of the Cross, with his relentless asceticism, comes near to a 
Manichean view of nature. The present book is a brilliant refutation 
of this view, supported by a wealth of well-chosen texts and a most 
convincing vindication of the perfect balance of the Saint’s teaching. 
There is no shadow of a spurious ‘gnosis’, of an esoteric mysticism 
falsely so called, in his work. For him the mystic life rests on the secure 
foundation of solid virtue, and its essence may be reduced to two axioms: 
first, the only perfect happiness of man consists in loving God alone; 
secondly, in this life the love of God is tasted only in the inebriation of 
the cross. The teaching of the Carmelite Doctor is here analysed with a 
lucidity which we have come to expect from French theologians. The 
book should be a help especially to those who would penetrate more 
deeply into the theological principles underlying the Saint’s work. 

Hirpa C. GRAEF 
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FOUNDATIONS OF Justice. A Historico-Critical Study in Thomism. 
By Jeremiah Newman. (Cork University Press; 12s. 6d.) 


An excessive emphasis on the individual, in material as in spiritual 
matters, was a characteristic of the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries. The individualism, otherwise called enlightened self-interest, 
which was the dynamic of capitalism appeared in another guise in 
religious attitudes and practices which seemed to exclude any corporate 
sense. Yet the communitarian ideas which should counterbalance any 
tendency to exaggerated individualism are most clearly present in St 
Thomas: in his concept of social solidarity in the body politic as in 
his understanding of our oneness in the Mystical Body of Christ. A 
keystone of his social doctrine was the general virtue of legal justice 
whose function is to order all actions to the common good. Unfortu- 
nately, just as the doctrine of the Mystical Body was in eclipse for 
centuries, so too the true idea of legal justice had been neglected. 
In this elaboration of a doctoral thesis defended at Louvain Fr Newman 
goes a long way to remedy this neglect by presenting an exhaustive 
analysis of all the texts in St Thomas concerning legal justice. Indeed 
he does more than this; he traces the concept of legal justice back to 
its origins, and analyses the concept of the common good. He shows 
how the later Scholastics narrowed down the idea of legal justice from 
being a general virtue which ordains all other virtues to the common 
good of society to a virtue that is concerned solely with the (temporal) 
common good of the State, and is secured through the instrumentality 
of civil law. He identifies legal justice with the social justice of the 
encyclicals of Pius XI, but in so doing does not deal at all adequately 
with the arguments for a somewhat different view put forward in 
Fr Ferrée’s brilliant work, The Act of Social Justice. The more detailed 
consideration of these arguments which is promised (p. 53) never 
materializes. 


Fr Newman concludes by presenting a new scheme for classifying 
the different forms of justice. It is largely a modification of the normal 
Thomist categories except that justice between individuals and the 
State is withdrawn from legal (now, in deference to Pius XI, renamed 
social) justice and is placed under commutative justice with the name of 
‘civic justice’. The chief defects of this work are (i) that the author has 
apparently given no consideration to recasting the whole structure of 
the virtue of justice where the medium rei isnot made the hub of the whole 
system but rather the value and dignity of human personality; (ii) the 
scheme even as presented does not seem to cover all modern situations. 
Fr Cantwell, s.j., has suggested (Social Justice, June, 1954) that a further 
species of justice is needed to cover the case of the obligations of the 
‘haves’ to the ‘have-nots’ in an economic system where a compara- 
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tively few men own or control the means of sustenance and the rest 
of the human race depend on them. The new developments in property 
holding seem to call for the consideration of a new species of justice. 
These are not meant to be carping criticisms but rather they are a 
tribute to the thoroughness of Fr Newman’s treatment of the subject 
—having pushed his enquiries so far, it seems a pity that he did not push 
them a little farther. JouN Fitzsimons 


Love AND VIOLENCE. Translations made by G. Lamb. (Sheed & Ward; 
18s.). ; 

Le Curétien et ’ANGorsse. By Hans Urs von Balthasar; translated 
from German by Claire Champollion. (Desclée de Brouwer; 57 
feb). 

The title and the cover of this collection of essays published by Sheed 
and Ward savour of sensationalism, but the contents justify the claim 
on the flap that the problem considered is not tackled at a superficial 
level. The core had appeared in Etudes Carmélitaines, and now it is 
enlarged by four contributions from this side of the Channel. Fr J. B. 
Reeves, 0.P., contributes an essay entitled ‘Love and Violence in the 
Gospels’, but in point of fact he is concerned almost exclusively with 
the Gospel of St John; what he considered as its characteristic may well 
be applied to his own essay, ‘More like a sermon than a composition’. 
(p. 205.) Fr Victor White, 0.P., considers the theme in St Paul’s 
Epistles and reminds the reader that its essentials can be ignored only 
at his own peril. The longest and in some ways the weightiest of these 
studies is the essay on “God of Wrath or God of Love’ by Pére Philippe 
de la Trinité, o.c.D. It is intended probably to be the central piece, but 
the amount of quotation and notes in it is at times overpowering. 
Among the shorter essays the two most outstanding are: Jacques 
Madaule’s examination of love and aggressiveness in Dostoevsky’s 
novels, since it shows well that literary criticism can be more than mere 
display of literary sensitivity; and the exposition by Pére Lucien- 
Marie de St Joseph, 0.c.p., of ‘the remoulding of the whole human 
dynamism’ (p. 112) by divine love as envisaged by St John of the Cross. 
Some of the statements in this lengthy examination of love and 
violence from several points of view appear inevitably rather debatable. 
For instance, is it the case that with Leonardo da Vinci ‘curiosity takes 
the place of inspiration’ (p. 16) ? This is just one of several controversial 
opinions offered in this book which is sure to stimulate the reader if only 
to disagreement. 

One would welcome even more an English translation of another 
study of the finite mind’s reactions to the infinite. The work of the 
Swiss theologian von Balthasar translated into French for the 
‘Présence chrétienne’ series would certainly prove as useful in this 
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country as in France. It claims to cover ground neglected by Catholic 
theologians and philosophers. Stimulated by Kierkegaard, well versed 
in the Scriptures, familiar with the thought of the Angelic Doctor as 
well as with the writings of his contemporaries, the author makes good 
his claim of avoiding extremes (‘Cassandres chrétiennes . . . mélangeant 
Spengler et l’Apocalypse’ on the one hand, and ‘une théologie de 
sérénité souriante et détachée du présent’ on the other). But one wonders 
whether his dissatisfaction with St Thomas (pp. 16, 116) is not caused 
by the limitations of his own interpretation of the saint’s thought rather 
than by the limitations of the doctrine itself. It seems a questionable 
presupposition to assume that St Thomas does not consider what the 
author regards as related problems only because he does not discuss 
them in his articles on “Timor’—rather gratuitously identified with 
Tangoisse’. It is a pity that several quotations have suffered from 
misprints (p. 64 is Ps. IV, 2, not Il, 4; p. 70 is Eph. IV, 12, not II, 12; 
p- 44 1s Ps. XVII, 17-18 and not XVIII, 2; p. 112 the quotation is from 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics, not Physics, etc.). Further, it seems that the 
translator could have broken down the involved chains of sentences in 
German not to force the reader of this fascinating study to struggle 
often even through sixteen lines (p. 112) to reach the next full-stop. 
Clays 


PapreE Pro. By Malachy Gerard Carroll. (Mercier Press; 3s. 6d.) 

In this short book Mr Malachy Carroll sets out to give, as he puts it, 
‘a level account of Padre Pio and the wonders that cluster about his 
name’. He tries to avoid what he calls the ‘lamentably hysterical’ 
element apparent in some of the available literature. His book is perhaps 
the most readable account that has so far appeared in English. 

Probably no book about a living person with a reputation for high 
sanctity can seem really satisfactory; the available facts are few and have 
to be sifted from much that is merely hearsay. Hence Mr Carroll has 
to draw most of his material from previous writers. In connection with 
the date of the appearance of the stigmata there is a curious slip into 
which Fr Martindale too seems to have fallen in his article in The 
Month for June 1952. It seems established that P. Pio received ‘invisible 
stigmata’ on 20th September 1915 and that the actual wounds appeared 
on 20th September 1918. Mr Carroll writes of the former (p. 19): 
‘Significantly enough, it was 20th September, the Feast of the Stigmata 
of St Francis.’ But in fact this feast falls on September 17th. On p. 21, 
describing the onset of the visible stigmata, he says: ‘Again it was the 
Feast of the Stigmata of St Francis. On the Friday within the octave— 
2oth September, 1918—’ etc. which suggests that he is conscious of 
some discrepancy. It is a small point, but if the stigmata had in fact 
appeared on that feast the coimcidence would not escape the notice 
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of those inclined to think that they were caused by auto-suggestion. 
In conclusion, the present reviewer would urge a strong plea that 
no one should write a book about Padre Pio without having first 
visited him, assisted at his Mass, listened to him, talked to him, not 
once but many times. C. NEWLYN SMITH 
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NOTICES 


Tue PRACTICE OF THE Vows. By Rev. L. Colin, c.ss.r. (The Mercier 

Press; 155.) 

This book is a little more than its title suggests, starting with the 
religious state, going through each vow separately and ending with a 
kind of epilogue on perseverance. It is full and complete but is a little 
lacking in freshness. Must we call chastity ‘angelic’? 1D Jase 


Pour Ung ACTION PAROISSIALE EFFircace. Par G. Michonneau et R. 

Meurice. (Les Editions du Cerf: Blackfriars; n.p.) 

You may disagree with the theme of this book but it would be hard 
to disregard its direct appeal in the name of Christ. If you are conserva- 
tive you will probably reject it as reactionary. There is some hard 
hitting, some outspoken criticism, but this is never in a spirit of bitter- 
ness. It breathes a zealous and sincere apostolic spirit which demands 
action and attention. The enemies of the Church are very hard at 
work and this is a call to action, hard and demanding great self-sacrifice 
which commands our attention, and especially that of those faced with 
the problems of parochial life. It is to be hoped that many will read it 
and give it the serious thought it deserves. May we hope it will not be 
given the same treatment as the Maid of Orleans by an apathetic 
clergy or a stiff-necked generation. Dominic J. Str, 0.?. 


La Priire. No. XLII. Cahiers de La Pierre-qui-Vire. (Desclée de 

Brouwer; 78 fr. belg.) 

This is not a book of prayers or instructions on how to pray (separate 
volumes are to be published for these purposes), but a series of exposi- 
tions of the nature of Christian prayer and its relation to that of other 
religions. Designed to meet the reproach that ‘prayer has deserted the 
Church’, it consists of many-angled ‘shots’ (the imaginative photo- 
graphic illustrations suggest the image) of doctrine, tradition, variety, 
actors, and practice, particularly contemporary practice (although 
Origen and St Augustine are not excluded). Inevitably the question 
arises of opposition between ‘Priére Liturgique et Priére Privée’, and 
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it is interesting to note that Dom Emmanuel Lanne in ‘La Priére en 
Orient’ says that this opposition does not exist in the Eastern Church: 
“Thereis absolute continuity between the prayers of Christians assembled 
in the Church and the interior life by which each one unites himself 
to the divine mysteries.’ Perhaps the word ‘continuity’ contains the 
solution: neither opposition nor simultaneity. But this should be true 
for the layman as well as the monk. Dom Emmanuel goes on: “The 
Church expects from each of the faithful a close participation in her 
prayer ...’. The problem is how are the laity to come into closer con- 
tact with the ‘divine psalmody’ of the Liturgy :—almost the only 
question with which this varied and valuable book does not deal. 
J. GUMMER 


Curist-Conscrousness by A. Gardeil, 0.p., translated by a Preacheress 
of Carisbrooke, has now attained its third edition (Blackfriars; 25>). 
In its forty pages it sums up the whole of the Christian life in its partici- 
pation in the life of the Word made Flesh. A first-class booklet for 
study circles, as well as for prayer. 


FS oy 
EXTRACTS 


Reicious Sisters have for long been the most devoted and yet the 
most neglected members of the Body of Christ. That is to say, their 
great and wholehearted work in so many fields, both active and 
contemplative, has been taken for granted; everyone else calls on them 
as soon as there is a need for the works of mercy or for education and 
expects them to be there. Yet the same people will sometimes be heard 
criticizing the Sisters as scrupulous, narrow-minded or out of touch with 
reality. Pére Creusen, s.J., of the Sacred Congregation for Religious, 
during a Study Week for Sisters at Spode House last August, recounted 
that he had met a priest who had boasted of the large number of girls 
he had dissuaded from entering religious orders. Attention for some 
years has been focused on the lay women who work for the Church 
outside the context of religious life; and they have drawn all the 
interest and encouragement though they remain such a small number 
in comparison with the nuns. Encouragement of the lay apostle has 
tended to push very undeservedly into’ the background that noble 
host of dedicated women who have given their lives utterly to our 
Lord and are attempting to spread his Kingdom and enhance his glory 
by their unceasing prayers and labours. 

But the times are changing. France led the way; Rome adopted and 
blessed the movement, which has since spread to America. An example 
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of the way the Church in the United States has begun to cater for the 
needs of the Sisters in a serious and sustained assistance comes to hand 
with The Proceedings of the 1953 Sisters’ Institute of Spirituality, edited 
by Joseph Haley, c.s.c.,and published by the University of Notre 
Dame Press, Notre Dame, Indiana, for three dollars. This Institute is 
claimed by the Editor to be the first of its kind in the United States, 
though there was a similar Institute organized and functioning con- 
temporaneously at River Forest near Chicago. In this report there are 
fifty important pages on the formation of novices, the substance of 
Pére Paul Philippi’s course. One sentence will serve as an example of 
this section. “True obedience is not a passive submission, but a virtue 
that calls for a firm will to conform to the Superior’s will.’ Other 
sections deal with Ascetical and Mystical Theology, The Liturgy and 
the Religious Life, Canon Law for the Religious Superior, Particular 
Examen, etc. 

The wide scope of this Institute, which perhaps suffered from being 
too general, was echoed this year in England when an effort was made 
to inaugurate the same movement in this country at the meeting for 
Sisters at Spode House. One hundred and ten Sisters, mostly Superiors, 
gathered for the inside of a week to listen to speakers from Rome and 
Paris as well as England, considering the general theme of ‘Adaptations 
and Essentials in Religious Life’. The gathering was mainly successful 
in its purpose of inauguration and it was not possible under the 
circumstances to discuss the points raised in much detail. Arising from 
this meeting it is hoped to begin regular courses for novice mistresses, 
nursing sisters, superiors, etc; courses are in active preparation and are 
planned to begin early in 1955. In this way it may be that the nuns will 
receive some of the encouragement and assistance which they have so 
well deserved. 


IntTEGRITY (edited by Dorothy Dohen from 157 East 38th Street, 
New York) gives its September issue over to Single Women, which 
gives the opposite side to the picture of the Vocation of women to 
that of the Religious Sisters. The editor admits the subject is a difficult 
one. 
We admit frankly that this single women issue is one of the most 
troublesome we’ve ever put out. It is only too easy to give general 
solutions to the question of what unwillingly-single women should 
do with their lives, but it is extremely difficult to give personal 
solutions; yet it is a very personal answer that each single woman 
desires. There is the temptation then to take the easy way out and 
offer the convent or the secular institute as the anchor for all the 
Catholic single women floating around. 
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The editor herself contributes an excellent article on the difficulties, . 
especially of loneliness and the need for community—an important 
point since whether inside or outside the religious state a human being 
must live in a community; the Christian life is a community life, and 
the single woman who is not called into the convent must find her 
community somehow within the Church of her immediate experi- 
ence. Otherwise she becomes bitter and hard in her isolation. In 
this matter, surely, a closer co-operation between the women ‘in the 
world’ and those ‘in the cloister’ would bring immense benefit to 
either side. 


ATHLETICISM is sometimes regarded as a dangerous pastime; tending to 
a worship of human physical strength and speed. But the Holy Father 
recently pointed out to an international group of athletes the natural 
virtues which they cultivate and which can be brought within the 
workings of grace to make a whole Christian. 
We joyfully salute the representatives of so many different nations, 
assembled to rival one another in brotherly competition before the 
admiring gaze of the world of sport. Emerging from a protracted and 
difficult preparation, from a persevering and painstaking labour, 
these spectacles will be also a witness to disinterested effort in the 
service of a worthy end. These two years since We already pointed 
out how sport and gymnastics can contribute to the expansion of 
very beautiful moral qualities, so long as they are kept within the 
limits of their proper purpose and put always to the service of an 
ideal fully worthy of man. 

In your daily life and actions, hidden or glorious, whereby you 
follow your earthly calling, We urge you to stress those same virtues 
of simplicity, loyalty, selfmastery and respect for others which the 
practice of athletics has taught you. 

Ina world growing ever more Greek in its admiration for the sprinter 
or the oarsman this is a healthy message. The modern spirit is always 
patient of being made Christian. 


St Vincent’s HOSPICE FOR THE DYING 
Broad Green Road, Old Swan, Liverpool, 13 
(Under the Care of the Sisters of Charity of St Vincent de Paul). 
Supported by Voluntary Contributions 
Phone STOneycroft 3339 


The Hospice for the Dying was opened with a view to 

according spiritual and temporal comfort, tender 

nursing, and loving care to persons whose insufficient 

means and friendless condition prevent them from 

being properly cared for in their homes when death 
draws near. 


Subscriptions and contributions in kind will be thankfully 
acknowledged by Rev. Sister ‘Treasurer. 
Remember “THE HOSPICE’ and 
PRAY for the SICK and the DYING. 


WE HAVE NOW EXTENDED THE PROPERTY TO 
COMPRISE ANOTHER 36 BEDS, 
at a cost of £30,000. 


CHAT THE CHURCH MAY SPREAD AND 

INCREASE: this is the intention for which we must 
offer our prayers and our labours”, says Pope Pius XII 
in his encyclical on the Mystical Body. 


The work of the Mill Hill Fathers in Africa, India, the 
Far East and New Zealand, has this one aim. You can 
work with them for the spread of the Church by fostering 
vocations to the missionary priesthood. 


Write to: 
The Very Reverend Father Rector, 
THE MILL HILL FATHERS, 
St Peter’s College, Freshfield, Nr Liverpool. 


